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——————————————————— 
A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF JOHN GRATTON. 
(Continued from page 195.) 

There was a time that King Charles the 
Second gave liberty to Presbyterians, for such 
as would, to license places to meet in, and they 


got a great barn at Ashford in the Water; and | 


I happened to be in the town one day, and saw 
their meeting break up, and there appeared in 
the street abundance of people, and it troubled 
my spirit to see so many poor people led away, 
with such as I had tried and found to be false 
apostles ; but within three days the word of the 
Lord came to me, to go to that meeting next fifth 
day, but it was very hard with me to give up 
to go, for there were many that I loved very 
well, and that I believed loved me; but the 
Lord was good, and encouraged me, upon which 
I acquainted an ancient Friend with the concern 
which was upon me, and he also encouraged me. 

On the fifth day morning a Friend came to me, 
and to the meeting we went, where the priest 


was preaching, and*preached false doctrine. Now 
my message to the people was, that that meeting 
should fall and come down ere long, with what more 
Thad to say, as it did in a few weeks after, and 
there were never meetings there since in that barn, 
though they had set up a pulpit in it, and fine 
whose 
name was Oldfield, whom I knew) I then desired 
the privilege of the gospel, which was, “ If any 
thing was revealed to him that sate by, let him 
t before 
Thad said what I had to say, they came violent- 


seats; but when the priest had done 


speak, and the rest hold their peace ;” 
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ly upon me, and abused me, haling me out ; the 
priest looked pale, and went away, though I 
charged him with false doctrine; when | was 


out, I declared to the people, in the power of 
God, against their priest and worship, but none 
answering me in defence of their way; so when 
I had done I went away, and soon after saw the 
word of the Lord fulfilled, for their meeting was 
not to be found in all the country, because they 
fled and got into holes in those suffering times. 

Another day I was at Wirksworth market, and 
the people swore so dreadfully, that it was to me 
as if sparks of fire had flown about, at which my 
spirit was sore grieved; and the word of the 
Lord came unto me, saying, “ Go to the market- 
cross, and declare against the wickedness of the 
people.” But I was loth to go, for I knew the 
people (many of them) to be a rude, wicked, 
drunken, swearing people; besides, I did not 
know but they might pull me to pieces, and _ 
therefore I took my horse and went home. But, 
oh! I was followed with sharp reproofs and 
righteous judgments from the Lord, with which 
I was in deep sorrow, and I looked for the re- 
newing of that concern no more. 

But the next time I went, when I was in the 
market again, an exercise fell heavy upon me to 
go and warn the people. Now I went, not stand- 
ing to consult any more, and in the heavenly 
power of God declared the truth, and bore my 
testimony against their great wickedness, inso- 
much that the people were much reached, and 
wept aloud, and no man had power to hurt me, 

though I stopped twice and sate down, and waited 
still for the fresh motion of life, and the Lord 
enabled me to stand up again : when I had eased 
my spirit, I came away in peace and great joy, 
and after I came to my inn, some followed me, 
but it rose in my heart to go out of town, which 
I did ; but after I was gone, I heard one justice 
Loe came to the town, and sent to my inn to 
fetch me before him, intending to have sent me 
to prison, but the Lord delivered and saved me 
out of the hands of the wicked men (for this 
justice was a great persecuter of Friends). Thus 
the Lord was with me, and kept me wherever 
I went ; oh! let my soul livingly praise his holy 
name. 
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About this time I went much to meetings, and 
run to and fro, the Lord helping me, without 
whom I could do nothing, for in him all fulness 
dwells; and many were convinced,and our meetings 
were greater and greater, and many proved faith- 
ful ; but the priests raged sore, for I went abroad 
as much as I could, and kept my trade going too, 
my family also grew bigger and bigger, and my 
care was great to pay all I owed to every body, 
so that I was oft constrained to ride many miles 
after meetings, to gain my markets on the second 
day of the week, and the Lord blessed me every 
way. 
Now my neighbors seeing many Friends come 
to visit me at my house, for the more I travelled 
and labored in the work and service of the Lord, 
the more I gained acquaintance with Friends 
abroad ; and Evan often to the Yearly Meeting 
at London, and there enquired, how truth spread 
abroad from nation to nation? And I was glad, 
and Friends came in love to see me, who went in 
the love of God to visit them ; and our town’s 
people thought that they would eat me up, as I 
heard, and waited to see me fail in the world ; 
but when it did not prove so, but rather the con- 
trary, then they changed their minds, and 
said, that the Quakers (as they called them) 
gave me money for preaching; and many such 
lies, false accusations and slanders I patiently 
bore in those days. 

Thus the subtil serpent, by his wicked lies and 
false reports, labored to hinder the prosperity of 
the pure truth; yet I saw no way, but to give 
up my cause and the cause of truth into the 
Lord’s band, for him to plead it as he saw meet. 

But the priests seeing the magistrates did not 
like to persecute us, they laid their heads toge- 
ther, and got out a writ against me and other two 
Friends. 

But so it happened, that I was gone to York 
and those parts thereabouts in truth’s service, and 
came not home till the writ was near being out 
of date, but the other two Friends were taken and 
sent to prison at Derby, and were kept long pri- 
soners there. 

After this they cited me to the Bishop’s court, 
to which I went, and when I was called, I ap- 
peared and went up towards the high-priest, and 
the others, one of them was called the register, 
whose name was Nichols, of Litchfield, and when 
I came near him, he looked on me with an envi- 
ous countenance, saying to me, Art thou there ? 
I thought to have had thee in goal before now ; 
but, said he, I will have thee in goal. 

Then said I, I have read, that the devil shall 
east some of you into prison; but J never read 
that avy prophet, apostle, or servant of Jesus 
Christ laid any man in prison for conscience 
sake. But Nichols answered again, I will lay 
thee in prison. Then, said I, Thou wilt join 
with the devil. 

Pray, Mr. Wilson, said he to the high priest 


(the same who came before to our meeting te — 


persecute us, after he had been at that called his 


sacrament) Do you admonish him ? Upon which 
T looked for some information and counsel; but 
all he said was, I admonish you to come to 
church ; I admonish, I admonish you to come to 
church ; I admired at their folly and blindness; 
for I expected they would have labored to have 
shewed me that it was my duty to come to 
church (or that I was in an error); but seeing 
nothing came, but I admonish, I admonish, | 
admonish thee, three times, to make way for their 
wicked court to go on to persecute me, and get 
money; said I to him, Prithee, whether dost 
thou admonish me for the good of my soul, or for 
the love of my money? Said Nichols, I for 
the love of thy money, and he for the good 
of thy soul. “With that the people made-a 
noise with laughing; for they saw it was 
money, more than the good of. souls, that 
they aimed at in that wicked court. And then 
the Lord’s power arose in my heart, and I was 
going to declare against them; for I saw their 
wickedness in their high places was ve 
great, and from an evil, cruel, persecuting, sel- 
fish spirit: but they cried out, Have him away; 
upon which I was violently hurried out of their 
court. And the next court I was cited again, 
and in the mean time summoned to appear at the 
assizes at Derby. And the bailiff of our hundred 
told me, We must go tothe clerk of the assizes ; I 
tcld him, we would not, for it was in vain to 
go to him, except we would give him money. 
Then said he, you must appear before the judge; 
I seemed willing to that, and told him, it might 
do well to let him know how we were abused b 
him, and his men the bailiffs; for we are hurri 
to the assizes, and sessions, because we cannot 
give you money, and people of other opinions, 
that can give you money, you leave them at 
home; yea, said I, to my own knowledge, you 
left one at home for one groat. We were many 
friends together, and when he heard me so free 
to appear before the judge, and discover how 
they made their ends of the people in the country 
he bid me get me away home ; if I would, I said, 
then I would have all my friends along with me; 
he bade me take them, and away we came home 
and these greedy men got no prey on us. 

The next day being cited to appear again be 
fore the spiritual court, so called (but rather 
wicked court) at Bakewell, we went three of us? 
so I came from the temporal court one day 
and went to the spiritual court another, but 
they all missed of their chief ends of me; for 
they were of Felix’s mind, they troubled me thé 
oftener, thinking to get money of me. Wher 
we came there, the court was removed into the 
inn to go to dinner ; after which they held theit 
court in a chamber, where we appeared ; but 
Nichols said, he would not take mine for an ap- 
pearance. I asked him, why, saying, any time 


« 
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that day, while the court lasted, woulddo. The 
riest answered, saying, You are a people that 
will not be obedient to the king’s laws. I then 
asked him, Is the king your ruler? To this he} Capiendo came out; while I had been abroad 
was silent, and bid an apparitor take me away, | among Friends, I had a great sense of a deep suf- 
put I staid till the other Friends had done, and | fering falling upon me, insomuch that I said toa 
then went away. Friend, that it was so deep I could not see to 
After this I travelled hard, and went to meet-|the bottom of it; and I desired itin my heart of 
ings in many places; and one day, as I was|the Lord, that I might be enabled to stand it. 
drawing homeward, having been in Leicester-| And before I got home out of Yorkshire, I had 
shire, and Nottinghamshire, coming by Derby, |a dream one night, in which I saw, as I thought, 
William Fallowfield being with me, a letter from |a great mastiff dog took hold on me, and held me 
Abr. Morris of Lincoln met me, desiring me to|by my clothes just by Derby goal ; and I saw it 
speak to a great woman, who was about to put|was to no purpose to strive, and therefore, after 
some Friends in prison (who were her tenants) |I had called to his master to take him off ( for I 
for tithes : so I went to her, and after some talk | did send to the bishop to take him off) but could 
with her, she grew very cool and moderate, and | not see he was inclined to it, then I gave up to let 
ordered me to go to her stewatd, one Millus, of}him hold me. And the day before I got home, 
furnditch, about eight miles from Derby; so/|I felt the suffering more and more; and the next 
Will. Fallowfield left me. I went home from|day I went to Bakewell fair, and the apparitor 
Derby, and on the next day I went to the stew-|(Brigham,) proved the dog, for he arrested me 
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which the devil was angry, and I was cast into 
prison. 
For soon after this a writ de Excommunicatio 


ard’s, but he was gone to Brasson. [I went 
thither, and he was gone to the hall. I sent for 
him to my inn, but he would not come; so I 
went to him to the hall, where were two priests, 
and the master of the house, and some of Derby, 
who all knew me; I got Millus the steward from 
them into the hall, where I discoursed him, tel- 
ling him his mistress’s mind, and left him very 
friendly ; after which, I never heard more of the 
Friends going to Lincoln prison: and I pressed on 
then to go home to my family, though it snowed 
and blew hard; but when I was on Brasson 
Moor, the word of the Lord came to me, bidding 
me go to Auldwark, and help themout. Thith- 
er 1 went, not daring to deny; there was no 
priest, nor priest’s shop in that town, and divers 
were under trouble about religion. [ had some 
acquaintance with one John Buzston to whose 
house I went, and he bid me welcome. [ ac- 
quainted him I had a desire to have a meeting, 
and they acquainted the town, and about the hour 
appointed the house was full. I was enabled to 
speak as in the.ability of God’s holy spirit, and 
Was powerfully carried on for about four hours. 
The meeting ended before twelve, but some staid 
till two, and the man and his wife were convin- 
eed; and both their parents. And the servant 
man, who hath since a fine testimony amongst 
Friends, and twenty more of the town; and John 
Buzston said he believed all the town was 
convinced. And many came to meetings some 
till they died, some till they married; some went 
into America, and did well, as 1 heard. I had 
also meetings about the same time at Newman 
Lay3-Millen, and a brave convincement there was 
in those days; some of whom are alive to this 
day, and faithful to the truth. And also in 
many ot her places where the Lord ordered me,and 
wont with me, and by his own right arm did un- 


before [ could get into mine inn, or put up my 
horse in the stable, being the 16th of the sixth 
month, 1680. So io Derby I must go, but we 
staid that night at Bakewell, whither my wife 
came next morning, and wept. I bid her not 
weep, but rather rejoice that we were counted 
worthy to suffer for Christ’s sake who had suf- 
fered so much for us. Then she bore it very 
well, when she saw me bear it so cheerfully. 
(To be continued.) 
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STUDY YOURSELF. 


In order to gain self-control we must study our- 
selves, especially as to our weak points of charac- 
ter, and aim to conquer specific modes or habits of 
evils to which we are prone. The apostle speaks 
of “the sin which doth so easily besct us ;” and 
every one who is accustomed to study his heart, 
finds some point at which Satan works with spe- 


cial facility. If one is repeatedly affected with 
heart-burn, with beadache, with nervousness, 
with nightmare, he begins to scrutinize his diet, 
and when he ascertains what it is that deranges 
his system, he refrains from that as if it were poi- 
son. If we were half so careful in the dietetics 
of the soul, we should keep up a far more healthy’ 
and vigorous tone of virtue. Whenever anything 
goes amiss with our outward condact, or when we . 
find en indifference or languor of heart toward | 
spiritual things, if we search into the springs of 
our spiritual life we shall discover that at some 
point an evil propensity, an old unconquered | 
habit, has gained a temporary ascendency over 
us, and has betrayed us into sin ; and we must set’ 
ourselves resolutely, by the grace of God, to 
conquer that evil. I have instanced the ease of 
one who found himself insensibly contracting an 
appetite for spirituous drinks, which he had begun 


Utterable things; many were convinced, yea, | to use asa medicine. The discovery of the danger 
hundreds, I believe, and came to meeting, at|gave him resolution forthe remedy. I have also 
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Jearned of one who, finding the spirit of covetous- 
ness growing with the increase of his wealth, 
fought it down by signing checks in blank for be- 
nevolent societies and keeping these ready to be 
filled up on every application. He conquered 
himself by writing his name. Robert Hall, so 
weighty and eloquent in the pulpit, was apt to 
be impetuous and overbearing in uttering his 
opinion in private. But he watched and prayed 
against this infirmity, till he perceptibly gained 
in modesty and sweetness of temper. Once, when 
he so far lost his self-command as to become heat- 
ed in a debate, he abruptly closed the discussion 
and left the room. The company supposed that 
he had gone away in anger; but he was over- 
heard to ejaculate with deep feeling, ““Lamb of 
God ;” Lams of God, calm my excited spirit.”’ 
He went away, not to show anger, but to conquer 
it by prayer; willing to lose his accustomed tri- 
umph in an argument, if he could win the great- 
er victory over himself —J. P. Thompson. 


MEMORIAL 


Of Penn’s Grove Monthly Meeting, concerning 
our deceased friend, EL.1HU BARNARD. 


The memory of this, our dear friend, is pre- 
cious, and we believe it will be right for us to pre- 
serve some account of his life and religious ex- 


perience, for the benefit of survivors; for, in the 
aboundings of Gospel love he ardently desired 
that all might be gathered into that heavenly 
enclosure where the morning stars sing together, 
and all the sons of God shout for joy. 

Elihu Barnard was the son of Richard and | friends, but if otherwise, he wished to be re- 
Sarah Barnard, of Newlin, in Chester county, | signed.” 


Pennsylvania, where he was born the 6th of the 
Third month, 1798. 
guarded religious care of his parents. 
he often referred to thiscare as affording strength 
and consolation in the trials which beset him, 
yet it seemed well nigh lost for a season. 
he rose to manhood he formed unprofitable as- 
sociations, whereby he was hurried on in the 
broad way that leadeth to destruction. While 
thus circumstanced, the mercies of a long-suffer- 
ing God still fullowed him; the parental care 
and impressive advice, so often bestowed upon 
him by a devoted mother, was continually brought 
to hisremembrance. Butso long as he continued 
to run counter thereto, he said that he always 
dreaded to meet her, not being willing to give her 
pain, yet knowing that her quick perceptive fac- 
ulties would readily discover his true condition. 
Thus he went on for a season, disregarding the 
clear convictions of Truth in his own mind, 
until he seemed to be surrounded by spiritual 
darkness and death, and every comfort appear- 
ed to.be blasted, or taken from him. 

.It.was not until he found himself reduced to 
this extremity that he became humbled, as in 
the dust, and was made willing to return to the 
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Father’s house, and acknowledge his unworthi« 
ness. His Heavenly Father saw him, even while 
he was yet a great way off, and had compassion 
on him, and enabled him to renew his covenant 
with Him. 

From this time forward, as he gave attention 
to his Divine Leader and Guide, his mind became 
deeply exercised for the good of others, as well 
as for his own soul. As he continued faithful, a 
gift in the ministry was conferred upon him, 
which increased with his spiritual growth, to the 
comfort and edification of many. During the 
later years of his life, he frequently travelled 
abroad in the ministry, to the peace of his own 
mind, and satisfaction of those he visited. 

Nothing appeared to weigh more heavily upon 
his spirit than the sorrowful declension so ap- 
parent among Friends, in the great and impor 
tant duty of assembling together for the purpose 
of Divine worship. When under deep exercise 
on this account, he remarked that he had done 
what he could, and must now leave them, with 
the hope that they might be brought to see their 
error before it was too late. 

Though frequently indisposed, he was seldom 
prevented from attending to his social and reli- 
gious duties, until his last sickness, which was of a 
protracted character. During this season of suf- 
fering and conflict, he was often made thankfal 
for the blessings which he enjoyed and labored 
to surrender his own will to the Divine requir- 
ing ; yet he sometimes remarked, “ that if it was 
the will of his Heavenly Father, he would like 
to remain a little longer with his family and 


On the morning previous to his decease, @ 


In early life he had the friend called to see him, and discovered that the 
Though | conflict of nature was about to terminate ; yet he 


appeared cheerful, said he was glad to see the 
friend, and after referring to the critical state he 


As | had been ina few hours before, added, that ashe 


was becoming more easy, he thought there still 
remained some probability of hia recovery. He. 
was not then conscious that disease was so rapidly 
wasting his vital energies. He was told that 
during his long illness he had had the tender sym- 
pathy of his friends, and their earnest desire for 
his resturation; but that it now appeared the 
time for his final separation from all temporal 
things was near at hand. For a few moments 
his mind seemed severely tried ; but he soon re- 
gained his wonted composure, and lay quiet for 
a considerable time, when he solemnly addressed 
the Throne of Grace: ‘‘ Dearest Lord, if I can 
not be restored, then, most holy Father, do thou 
condeseend to be with me in this deeply trying 
hour. Gracious God! do not leave me, for in 
thee is my whole confidence placed, both here 
aud hereafter.”” He continued for some time 
with similar expressions, earnestly pleading for 
the reception of his immortal soul into the glo- 
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rious mansions which God hath prepared for the| ESSAY ON PRACTICAL PIETY, EXEMPLIFIED IN 


ransomed of all ages to dwell in. 

After a pause, he requested a neighbor to be 
sent for, and said to him, that he had aes loved 
him for his integrity, and feelingly desired and 
encouraged him to be faithful in the support of 
the testimonies of Truth. 

He then requested that his family and friends 
might be present, and after a solemn pause, in 
the overflowing of a dying father’s love for his 
children, he impressively expressed his desire 
that they might be preserved from the many 
evils by which they were surrounded; telling them 
that the one true and eternal principle, the Rock 
of Ages, which he had long been endeavoring to 
place his faith upon, now, in a dying hour, re- 
mains the same that it ever was, unchanged and 
unchangeable, and afforded him an assurance of 
® happy eternity. He remarked, that though 
reason may seem to silence the workings of a 
troubled mind, it never can restore peace in an 
hour like this, when we have the prospect of 
death full before us. 

After he had continued for some time to give 
much pertinent counsel, and to intercede with 
the Father of mercies to be with his dear chil- 
dren and to preserve them, finding himself uaa- 
ble any longer to converse, he said that he must 
stop; perhaps some one would speak for him. 
He then lay quiet and composed for some hours, 
when his gentle and confiding spirit quietly pass- 
ed into the hands of Him who gave it, on the 27th 
of the Eighth mo., 1857, in the 59th year of his 
age; and we feel the blessed assurance that he has 
joined the company of redeemed spirits which 
surround the throne of God. “ Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright, for the end of that 
man is peace.” 

Read and approved in Penn’s Grove Monthly 
Meeting, held the 8th of the Fourth month, 1857. 

Dante Kent, 


Ruth Ann WILSON, — 
Penn's Grove . Clerks, 


Read and approved in the Western Quarterly 
i held the 26th of the Seventhimonth, 


Ezra MICHENER, 
Mary S. MIcHENER, 
Clerks. 


God does not look at the eloquence, the length, 
the number of the-prayers, but at the sincerity 


of the heart. He approves, accepts and rewards 
no prayer but that in which the heart is engag- 
, It is not the lifting up of the voice, the 
Wringing of the hands, or the smiting on the 
breast, that he regards, but the motions of the 
heart. He hears with approbation no more than 
the heart speaks in sincerity. H. Moore. 


-We cannot in any degree be reconciled to 
error, if we are alive in the Truth. | 


THE EXAMPLE AND PRECEPTS OF JESUS. 
BY 8. M. JANNEY. 

“ What advantage then hath the Jew?” . . . . “* Much 
every way: chiefly, because unto them were committed the 
oracles of God.” —Rom. iii. 

In considering the universality and efficacy of 
divine grace, as taught in the Scriptures and 
confirmed by experience, the question may arise, 
What advantage then has the Christian over the 
inhabitants of heathen lands? 

Much every way; but chiefly in this, that we 
have set before us in the Scriptures the example 
and precepts of Jesus. It may be added, that 
modern civilization is of a much higher order, 
and based upon a purer morality than any that 
was known in antiquity, or that now prevails in 
heathen lands. This must be attributed to the in- 
fluence of Christianity; for although Christian 
principles are imperfectly understood by most of 
those who profess them, and still more imperfectly 
curried out in practice, yet much has been gained 
by holding up to public view a higher standard of 
righteousness, and dispelling the darkness of 
superstition. This may be illustrated by a fami- 
liar comparison: As the rays of the sun visit 
all lands, conveying light and heat, which are 
essential to.organic life, so divine grace is dis- 
pensed to all minds, imparting truth and love, 
which are indispensible to the life of the soul ; 
but as in some parts of the earth luxuriant vege- 
tation obstructs the solar rays, and pestilential 
effluvia arise from the shaded morass, so the light 
of divine grace is obstructed by the rank growth 
of superstition and the influence of false reli- 
gions, having their origin in the earthly or car- 
nal nature of map. Although “the grace of 
God which bringeth salvation hath apreared to 
all men,” and has afforded to every obedient 
soul sufficient light to secure eternal life, yet 
there is a vast difference among men in regard 
to the privileges they enjoy, and the consequent 
responsibilities they incur. : 

Man is naturally a social being, and in all 
situations partakes more or less of the character- 
istics of his age and country. This is wisely 
ordered, for otherwise he could not sufficiently 
sympathize with his associates to be either happy 
or useful in their society. We find, accordingly, 
that the great and wise men of antiquity, who 
were the teachers and leaders of their people, 
were all more or less tinctured with the super- 
stitions of their age, and in some particulars were 
led astray by the corrupt customs of the times 
There is only one example to the contrary in the 
world’s history. This perfect example is found 
in the life of that holy personage, “the Messen- 
ger of the Covenant,” “ who hath abolished death 
and brought life and eee | to light through 
the gospel.” He was born and educated among 
a people who were exceedingly narrow and big- 
oted in their religious opinions, yet he exhibited 
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the most expansive charity; he lived in an age 
and country thoroughly corrupted, yet he led a 
sinless life; he associated with the poor, and 
often with the degraded, in order to enlighten 
and improve them; he approached the rich and 
the great only to admonish and instruct them. 
He, “in all points, was tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin.” The allurements of luxury, 
the glittering prizes of ambition, the glories of 
this world, were all spread before him without 
effect, for in his immaculate soul divine love and 
wisdom and power reigned supreme over all the 
propensities of human nature. “The life and 
death of Christ,” says an impressive writer,* 
“presents in truth, the most exalted picture of 
love that we can conceive. The more we con- 
template them, the more does the impression of 
divine beneficence rise upon us. He went about 
continually doing good. He dwelt among men 
as a brother, sharing their joys, and alleviating, 
with an inexhaustible fulness of compassion, 
their sorrows. He lived only to communicate 
happiness, and to shed around him blessings. 
His ear was ever open to the cry of the wretched, 
and his hand ever ready to help the helpless. 
No aspect of human suffering repelled his sym- 
pathy, no magnitude of moral baseness checked 
the flow of His piety. He healed the broken- 
hearted and set at liberty the bruised spirit; he 
made the blind to see, the lame to walk, the deaf 
to hear; the sick man heard his voice, and his 
sickness was cured; the dead heard it, and rose 
to life again. The spirit of beneficence animated 
him with so divine a strength that it triumphed 
over every obstacle of hatred and persecution 
which surrounded him, and flowed forth in cur- 
rents of kindness toward his most obstinate and 
bitter enemies. His love sought and accepted 
no reward save its own exalted exercise. 
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ledge that is requisite for their happiness and 
usefulness. 
But there are also other conditions that influ- 
ence the communication of spiritual truth.— 
Among these are the state of Society and the 
particular service assigned to each of his servants 
by the Master of all. The Messiah, addressing 
his disciples, ssid: ‘Blessed are the eyes which 
see the things that ye see; for I tell you that 
many prophets and kings have desired to see 
those things that ye see and have not seen them, 
and to hear those things which ye hear, and have. 
not heard them.” * We have no reason to sup- 
pose that those prophets were deficient in obedi- 
ence. Sufficient light was given them for the 
performance of the service assigned them, and 
undoubtedly they secured the reward of peace; 
but they did not, see the glory of the Christian 
dispensation as illustrated in the example an 
precepts of Jesus. This view is corroborated by ~ 
reference to the religious experience of Thomas 
A’ Kempis, Fenelon, Lady Guyon and other 
devout Catholics, whose purity of life and devo- 
tional spirit have seldom been equalled ; but who 
did not see the necessity of withdrawing from 
the communion of a church whose oppressive 
hierarchy, pompous ritual and persecuting spirit 
had long stood in the way of spiritual progress. 
Fenelon and Lady Guyon were cotemporaries of 
Fox and Penn, Bunyan and Baxter, but the 
state of society in France in regard to spiritual 
religion was very different from that of England. 
In the latter there was a preparation in the minds 
of the people for the reception of light, the shac- 
kles imposed by bigotry had been broken, and 
the inquiry was heard on every hand, “ who shall 
show us any good?”’ At this juncture Divine 
Providence raised up the men for the times. 


Perse- | The sowers were sent forth, and much of the 


cution could not prevent it—indignity could not! seed fell upon good ground that brought forth 


repel it—contumely could not ruffle it—death 
could not quench it. What a depth of divine 
compassion breathes in his lament, ‘O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together as a hen gathereth her chick- 
ens under her wings, but ye would not!’ What 
a fervor of infinite mercy is expressed in his 
prayer, ‘Father, forgive them—they know not 
what they do.’ 

“The whole life of Jesus is truly a life of love. 
We cannot regard any feature of it that does not 
bear the impress of beneficent devotion; and as 
we ever more meditate on its divine beauty, we 
still see some finer traits of tenderness in it, and 
a more ennobling stamp of grace.”’ 

It may be supposed by some that the revela- 
tions of divine grace to the souls of men are al- 
Ways in proportion to their watchfulness and 
obedience; and undoubtedly, they who are faith- 
ful in these respects will attain all the know- 


* Fulloch’s Theism. 


fruit abundantly. 

In France the spirit of inquiry being repressed 
by a bigoted monarch and a persecuting priest- 
hood, the people were kept in ignorance. Fene- 
lon, Lady Guyon and other devoted Christians, 
being deeply imbued with vital religion, did 
much good by leading many to the knowledge of 
that inward and spiritual life which fills the soul 
with joy, and manifests its presence by good 
fruits. We may reasonably suppose that they 
did not see the errors of their Church in such a 
light as to require an open protest against them, 
and the persecution they endured on account of 
their spiritual views shows that the way was not | 
yet open for further progress. 

(To be continued.) 
i gE Oenseceens 

The higher you rise, the wider is your hori- 
zon ; so the more you know, the more you will 
see to be known. 








* Luke x. 23. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE QUARTERLY MEETING FOR WORSHIP AT 
READING. 


On First-day afternoon, 6th month 3d, that 
meeting was held agreeably to appointment. 
Several of the committee having care in its es- 
tablishment were in attendance. 

Although the company present were not so nu- 
merous as at the meeting in the 3d month, (ow- 
ing to causes which might be explained,) yet 
the interest in the sustainment of the meeting 
remains unabated with a considerable number 
of thoughtful people, whose minds are turned 
towards Friends, and who feel prepared, with 
them, to maintain their important testimonies to 
a truthful and simple worship, and toa free gos- 
pel ministry. Under this feeling they are will- 
ing to sit down quietly together on the First- 
day of the week, patiently to wait for that spirit- 
ual consolation and strength which the true wor- 
shipper seldom fails to receive. Among these are 
anumber of young people, both male and fe- 
male ; whose consistent deportment has been a 
support and an encouragement to their elder 
Friends. 

The social opportunities had in several fami- 
lies were marked with peculiar sweetness, and 
we trust that the coming together of Friends on 
these occasions will have the salutary effect of 
sustaining and forwarding a religious growth, 
which to experience and cherish is our highest 
desire and aim. 

The want of a meeting house adapted for 
larger numbers than can now be accommodated 
is sensibly felt by Friends of Reading, as well, 
as by the committee; and as a subscription has 
been opened to supply better accommodations, it 
is hoped that a liberal feeling may be exhibited 
towards our friends, in their laudable endeavors 
to place themselves in such position that they 
need not fear to extend a general invitation to 


their friends and neighbors, when occasions may 
eall for it. 


——-~eor-—— —___—_——_ 


RAIN WATER NOT ABSORBED BY LEAVES. 


It has always been thought that the rain water 
which falls upon the leaves and stems of vege- 
tables is gradually absorbed, and nourishes the 
plant. It appears, however, that this opinion is 
merely instinctive, and when tested by careful 
experiment, it proves unfounded, as is shown by 
a small paper lately published by M. Ducharte. 
For four years this author has endeavored to 
discover, by direct experiment, whether or no 
such absorption takes place. The plants sub- 
mitted to these experiments were in pots, their 
stems and leaves being exposed to the rain, 
whilst the roots were prevented from absorbing 
any moisture, being hermetically closed up in 
the pot. All the plants submitted to this kind 
of investigation gave similar results; after re- 


maining exposed to the rain, sometimes for 
eighteen consecutive hours, they showed no in- 
crease in weight; indeed, in some cases, they 
appeared to have experienced a slight diminu- 
tion.— London Photographic News. 


WATER—ITS WEIGHT AND POWER. 

In the operations of nature and art, no substance 
is invested with more interest than water. With- 
out water, no plant, insect, fish, bird, beast or 
man could exist on our globe. It enters into the 
composition of every organism, and it also oper- 
ates as a mechanical agent to drive the sawmill 
and cotton factory by the action of its gravity ; or, 
in the form of steam, it propels the car and steam- 

| ship by its expansive force being combined with 
eat. In commerce, water is the gtandard of the 
specific gravity of fluids ; when, therefore, we see 
the specific gravity of alcohol set down at 0.794, 
and eupoine oil at 0.655, it means that water is 
as 1.000 toeach of these in weight; they are much 
lighter, and from this we leara that it is not ow- 
ing to the lightness of one fluid as compared with 
another, that one floats on top and another mixes 
with water, because alcohol mixes freely with 
water, but most oils do not. Fluids mix togeth- 
er according to their peculiar natures, not their 
specific gravities. A cubic foot of water weighs 
1,000 ounces, or 624 lbs. Animperial liquid 
gallon contains 277.274 cubie inches (the Uni- 
ted States liquid or wine gallon contains 231 
cubic inches); therefore, a pound of water contains 
27.72 cubic iuches, and a gallon weighs 10 lbs. ; 
while a cubic foot contains 63 galloas. A pipe 
one inch in diameter and one yard in length con- 
tains 28.26 cubic inches of water, which is a lit- 
tle over a pound, but near enough to call a yard 
of water in a one-inch pipe a pound. A very han- 
dy rule in calculating the contents of a water pipe 
is simply to square the interior diameter in inches 
and the answer is in pounds for every yard. 
Thus: how many pounds of water are there in a 
pipe four inches in diameter and 30 feet high? 
Answer: (30—3) x 42160 lbs.—=16 gallons. 
These simple rules are valuable to all who con- 
vey water in round pipes from springs and other 
sources ; also, for those who convey water in 
cylindrical draft boxes to water wheels. Water, 
at one time, was held to be incompressible; and, 
indeed, for all common purposes it may be so 
reckoned; but when deprived of its air, it is re- 
duced in bulk 1-890ths by a pressure of 360 
lbs.=24 atmospheres—on the square inch. It 
is this quality of resistance to pressure in water 
which causes it to be so useful as a means for 
transmitting power by a hydrostatic press. 
Water, in fallivg, is subject to the same laws of 
gravitation as other heavy bodies; but as its par- 
ticles have not the cohesion of solid bodies, it is 
understood that in speaking of the power of falling 
water, @ continuous stream is meant. 
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The following is the correct method fully de-. 
tailed to caleulate the quantity flowing out under 
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Penn at the time of the establishment of ome 
meetings for discipline, that they were to be com 


a 80 foot head from an orifice of 2 feet by 6| ducted without a President, Moderator, or Jud 


inches: 1/30 x 5.127.897 feet per second, 
which is 1,673.82 per minute, which amounts 
to 71.3 horse-power, by using 44,000 as a divi- 
sor. A correspondent in Lowell, who will soon 
furnish us with information on pressure aud 
water-power, gives us the following formula, 
which brings out nearly the same results :— 
V (64 x 30)=43.8 x .62 x 127.156 cubic feet 
per second. He uses the co-efficient of correc- 
tion, .62.— Scientific American. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 16, 1860. 








Maraiep, In Phildelphia, on the 24th of 5th Month, 
according to the order of the Society of Friends, 
Henry Bentiey, of New York, to Exten W. daughter 
of the late Samuel S. Penrose. 


——--~+owr—- 


Diep, In Philadelphia, on the 6th inst., at the 
residence of his uncle, Elijah M. Neall, James B. 
NBALL, aged 19 years and 6 months. 


—, At his residence near Roadstown, Cumber- 
land Co., N. J., on the 24th of 4th month last, ApNa 
Brapway, Sr., in the 84th year of his age, 3 member 
of Greenwich Monthly Meeting. 


——_ ><> ____—_ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE YEARLY MEETING OF NEW YORK. 


The Yearly Meeting of New York commenced 
on 7th day, the 25th of 5th month, 1860, at 
Hester street Meeting House, at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., for the transaction of the business of the 
meeting of Ministers and Elders. There were 
two sittings of this meeting, one in the morning 
and the other in the afternoon, in both of which 
there was much unity of sentiment and feeling. 


The meeting was quite as large as usual, and 
very harmonious. 


On Ast day, the 26th inst., our meeting 
houses were open for public worship, in this city 
and in Brooklyn, and were largely attended 
both by Friends and others. These opportuni- 
ties were seasons of Divine favor. 


On 2nd day morning, the 28th of the month, 
the meeting assembled at the Hester street House, 
the men’s meeting occupying the basement story, 
there being about the usual number of Friends 
in attendance. After a season of solemn quiet, 
several communications were made to the meet- 
ing, before the reading of the opening minute. 
It was a time of Divine favor: A Friend from 
another Yearly Meeting, feelingly remarked that 
he was reminded of the language of William 





the Lord alone being the governing Spirit,” 
and that where He, by His holy Spirit ral 


ed, there could be no jarring nor confusion, 


bat all would move on in harmony and brother. 
ly condescension. The same Friend also al. 
luded to the different degrees of growth in 
religious experience, and the different services 
which each member of the body would have to™ 
perform, when all are subjected to the Divine | 
Government. An aged Friend alluded to the 
great necessity of our getting into a perfectly 
passive state, in which we would often find it” 
our place to suffer in silence, rather than endeavor ~ 
to find relief by expression. He spoke of the 


importance of getting thoroughly emptied of self” \ 


before presuming to deal out the word. 

nother desired that Friends might not bed 
unmindful of the poor, and of those shut up © 
in solitary cells in prison houses. 5 


Minutes of Friends from other Yearly Meet-~ 
ings in attendance at this were now read as 
follows : 

For Samuel M. Janney, a minister from Goose- ~ 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Loudoun County, Vir 

inia. 

For John Hunt, a minister from Rencooulll 
Monthly Meeting, Burlington County, New 
Jersey. 

For Rebecca Price, a minister from Gunpow- 
der Montly Meeting, Maryland. 

For Elizabeth T. Andrews, a minister frome 
Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 

For Joseph Foulke, a minister from Guynedil 
Monthly Meeting, Montgomery County, Pennsyl-” 
vania. 

For Cornelius and Mary Ratcliff, Jonatha 
Moore and Robert Morrison, from Whitewater 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana. % 


Satisfaction was expressed with the company 
of all these Friends, and also with the company ~ 
of those Friends who are in attendance without 
minutes. 

The meeting entered upon the reading of 
Epistles from other Yearly Meetings to this, the 
interesting contents of which were so edifying — 
that Friends thought the meeting could not with — 
profit contemplate upon the contents of more | 4 
than two at this sitting. 

A committee was appointed to attend at, and” 
about the door, to preserve order at the several ' 
sittings of this meeting. 


ste ole as 


The Representatives, on being called, were § 1 : 
present, except one who is known to be ill, and 
they were requested to stop at the rise of tt 3 


meeting, and consider of, and propose to oUuf | 
next sitting, suitable Friends to serve the meet= 4 
ing for clerk, and assistant clerk. 4 


2nd day afternoon.—After a solemn covering ” ‘ 
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spread over the meeting, and the reading of the 
ning minute, Alexander J. Coffin, on behalf 
of the Representatives, reported, that they had 
been together, and were united in proposing the 
name of George T. Trimble for clerk, and Charles 
A. Macy for assistant clerk, who being separate- 
ly considered and united with by the meeting, 
were appointed for the present year. The meet- 
ing proceeded with the reading of the remaining 
Epistles from other Yearly Meetings with which 
we are in correspondence, much to the comfort 
and satisfaction of Friends. It is believed that at 
no time have we set a higher value upon these 
epistolary communications, nor felt a greater evi- 
dence of Divine favor, than on the present 
occasion. 

We were made sensible that it is only as we 
dwell under the overshadowing: power of the 
Most High, and are actuated by the Divine 
unction, that acceptable Gospel ministry is 
brought forth, and the Church edified together 
in love. No human attainments, however great, 
no teachings from men or books, however pro- 
found, can ever qualify the Lord’s servants to 
divide the word aright, or minister availingly 
in the militant church. 

A committee was appointed to essay replies to 
the Epistles, if way should open for it, and re- 
port to a future sitting. 

A committee was appointed to settle with the 
Treasurer, propose what sum, if any, is necessary 
to be raised for the meetings’ use, and nominate 
asuitable Friend for Treasurer the present year. 

3d day morning.—The state of Society claim- 
ed the attention of the meeting. Friends were 
reminded of the great necessity of self-govern- 
ment, and of withdrawing their affections from 
earthly things. The wealthy were reminded of 
the weighty responsibilities devolving upon them, 
aud that if they, as faithful stewards, discharged 
these, their great possessions would prove a 
blessing both to themselves and to their fellow 
men. [t is “the love of money,’’ and not the 
money ‘itself, that is “‘ the root of all evil.”” While 
preserved in true humility, “ the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life’’ will 
not be likely to prevail over us. 

A Friend remarked upon the beautiful order 
of our meetings for discipline, and particularly 
our queries, which embrace the various impor- 
tant testimonies that we, asa people, are called 
upon to bear before the world. That these are 
arranged in a certain order, and a portion of time 
is allotted for the consideration of each, so that 
€xpression may be given to concerns that appear 
lively, and thus exercised minds have the op- 
portunity of being relieved. He considered that 
these meetings were for the transaction of the 
Important business of the Society; and while 
ministry, if rightly authorized, is never out of 

» he thought if all were concerned to eye 
the light with singleness of purpose, they would 
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seldom find it required of them to deviate from 
the subject which was properly before the meet- 
ing. Friends were exhorted to more watchfulness 
to observe the light ; obedience to follow it; and 
patience to endure the righteous judgments which 
may come upon us. 

The assembling of ourselves together for the 
solemn purpose of performing acceptable worship, 
was admitted to be a duty which we owe to the 
author of our being, and which should be made 
our paramount concern. Friends were admonish- 
ed not to suffer the love of the world, and the 
things thereof, so to occupy the attention, as to 
make us forgetful of the source whence all our 
blessings are derived. And if the love of the 
Father has sufficient place in our hearts, we shall 
feel it a comfort as well as a duty to assemble 
with our brethren for the purpose ofjgocial divine 
worship. Friends were also reminded of the im- 
portance of punctuality in the observance of the 
hour for gathering. Although many may be 
induced to regard this as a small matter, yet it 
tends very much to the settlement of the meet- 
ing, and a neglect in this particular may often 
lead to remissness in things of greater moment. 
Brethren were advised to dwell together in the 
‘unity of the Spirit, which is the bond of peace ;” 
and as we abide in this, the tale-bearer or de- 
famer can find no place in our midst; that we 
should “love not in word or in tongue, but in 
deed and in truth.” By this do we know that 
we have passed from death to life, because we 
“love the brethren.” . 

8rd day afternoon.—The reading of the third 
query and its answers clicited some seasonable 
remarks on the subject of plainness. Though 
dress and address may seem to some to be of 
little importance, yet latitude in these often leads 
to departures from that plain pathway of self- 
denial in which we have been called to walk. 
And further, we should not treat with indiffer- 
ence, a testimony for which our fathers endured 
so much suffering and cruel persecution. The 
responsibilities of parents and heads of families 
were feelingly alluded to. 

The meeting was brought under deep exercise, 
on account of the many violations of our testi- 
mony against the unnecessary use of ardent 
spirits, as brought up in the answers to the 
fourth query. It appears that there are within 
the compass of our Yearly Meeting, six cases of 
members who are engaged in the sale of this 
pernicious article ; some of these cases are under 
care. Those engaged in agricultural pursuits 
were cautioned to be very careful lest the pro- 
ducts of their grain fields and orchards be taken 
to the distillery, and thus converted into agents 
for the injury of man. _ If we had a brother or 
a son, who had fallen a victim to intemperance, 
would we not be willing to do every thing that 
lay in our power to reclaim him? And should 
we not feel an earnest solicitude for the preserva- 
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tion of brethren of the whole human family? 
Friends were advised to avoid, as much as pos- 
sible, the use of wines, and other mild but 
seductive forms of intoxicating drinks. All were 
feelingly exhorted to submit themselves to the 
Divine government, as the surest safeguard 
against the inroads of this insidious enemy. A 
dear aged Friend, who had sat through most of 
the meeting in silence, seemed deeply exercised 
on the subject of the proper maintenance of our 
righteous testimony against an hireling ministry. 
He made a powerful and most affectionate appeal 
to the young men, which it is believed met the 
witness of truth in their minds. Friends were 
exhorted to more faithfulness in maintaining our 
testimony against war; and also against slavery. 

4th day morning.—All the meeting houses 
were, open for public worship, and the meetings 
were well attended. In the afternoon the com- 
mittee on the Indian concern made their report, 
which was very interesting, containing extracts 
from letters of an educated Indian, expressive of 
the gratitude which he and his people felt for 
the advice and assistance of Friends. The re- 
port was united with, and the committee encour- 
aged to extend their labor as way may open to 
those Indians residing west of the Mississippi 
river, Baltimore Yearly Meeting having given 
similar recommendation to their committee on 
Indian coneerns. 

The committee on the Treasurer’s: account, 
made a report to the meeting. No moncy is re- 
quired to be raised the present year. 
accounts have been correctly kept. Samuel 
Willets was appointed Treasurer. The Minutes 
of the Meeting for Sufferings were read. Their 
proceedings were regarded as more than ordinarily 
satisfactory. They have petitioned our Legislature 
for the abolition of capital punishment. Their 
clerk was requested to open to the Yearly Meet- 
ing the subject of the better accommodation of 


The | 


and a watchful fatherly care be extended towardy 
them. The pernicious influence of a licentiong 
press was forcibly adverted to, as an engine ¢ 
great power, in enticing the unwary youth from 
the pathway of rectitude. Friends were remind. 
ed that good and useful literature is pee 
and hence the great importance of giving § 
proper direction to the literary taste. The 
admonitions seemed to bring before the ae 
in a lively manner the important subject 
education, into which our young men entered 
with much interest. A concern was expressed 
that schools might be established for the edugy 
tion of Friends’ children, within the pale of the 
Society. ab 
An Essay of an Epistle, prepared by the come 
mittee appointed for the purpose, was tow 
roduced to the meeting and read, and q 
Caines united with, copies thereofgwere dir 
to be forwarded to the five Yearly Meetings with 
which we are in correspondence.: ie 
5th day afternoon.—The committee appointed, 
on the subject of providing more suitable accom: 
modations for the Yearly Meeting, reported that) 
it was their judgment to recommend to the Year: 
ly Meeting to raise ten thousand dollatg 


‘ 
sak 


| ($10,000) in the respective Quarterly Mectings, 


by voluntary subscription, and to forward the 
same to Samuel Willets, treasurer of this mech 
ing, as early as may be ; this sum to go towards 
a fund of one hundred thousand dollars, ($1005 
000) which it was deemed would be sufficient 
provide the necessary accommodations ; that New: 
York Monthly Meeting would endeavor to make 
| up the balance ; about forty thousand ($40,000). 
it was believed would accrue from 
sale of the meeting house on Hester and Elim 
beth streets, which would no longer be needed 
| for meeting purposes. The report, after a ver 
general expression of unity, was adopted ; though 
| some Friends felt misgivings with regard to tie 


the mecting, in the erection of a suitable house | weighty precuniary responsibility which New 


to meet in, which he did. 

5th day morning.—The subject of a new 
meeting house claimed the attention of the 
meeting, and after a full and free interchange of 
sentiment, it was the united judgment of the 
meeting, that a committee be appointed to give 
attention to the subject, and report to a future 
sitting. A Friend from another Yearly Meeting 
then opened in a feeling manner the importance 
of the subject of the right education and training 
of our youth. He cautioned our young men that 
they beware of the many temptations and dangers 
that surround them, especially in a great city, 
and guard with watchful care, the various 
avenues through which the enemy to their peace 
might enter. He alluded particularly to those 
who had left quiet country homes, and the 
parental roof, and come to the city to engage in 
mercantile or other pursuits. A seasonable hint 
was given to city Friends that such be noticed ; 





York Monthly Meeting would be likely to a 
sume. A deputation from the women’s meetiig: 
now informed that they had appointed a commit, 
tee to consider the subject of the guarded educi 
tion of our children, and desired the co-operatioll 
of the men’s meeting, if way should open for it 
After atime of deliberation, it was concluded @ 
appoint a committee to unite with a similar come 
mittee from the women’s meeting to deliberate 
on the subject, and report the result of their 
toour next Yearly Meeting. A dear aged Friem@ 
now desired that the meeting might settle down 
in the quiet, and repeated in a feeling manner” 
the Apostolic injunction: “ Finally. bretar 
farewell. Be perfect, be of one mind; beof 

comfort ; live in peace, and the God of love’ 
peace shall be with’ you.” A mostsolemn q 












ensued. The meeting then concluded to meth 


again next year at the usual time if consistelt 
with the Divine will. ie 
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[From the Scientific American.] 


THE PRESENCE OF SILVER IN THE WATERS 
OF THE SEA. 


We believe that we shall interest our readers 
by extracting from a paper, read before the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, the following interesting his- 
torical details relative to the ascertaining of the 
fact of the presence of silver in the waters of the 
sea. This interesting discovery was made, ac- 
cording to Mr. Chevreul, more than 70 years ago, 
having been, if not perfected, at least indicated 
as probable by Proust. In support of the asser- 
tion, the following letter is cited, written on 
April 4, 1787, by that learned chemist, from 
Madrid, and addressed to La Metherie, who pub- 
lished it in the Journal de Physique, of the same 
year -— 

Of the Action of the Waters of the Sea on 
Silver.—If the bed on which the waters of the 
ocean repose should one day become habitable 
land, the men who will then traverse that new 
continent will, without doubt, begin to recover 
those immense treasures which the voracity of 
the seas have ceaselessly swallowed ever since 
the New World has been frequented from the 
Old. The wrecking of the vessel Le Saint Pierre 
@ Alcantarra, on the coast of Portugal, has just 
put us in position to predict the metamorphosis 
under which silver will show itself in the 
times tocome. Marine acid—that first element of 
the saltness of the sea—overcoming the attraction 
which fixes it to its base, will have changed that 
metal into a mine of horn silver (chloride of silver). 
The short space of time in which the money was 
under the water after the wreck until it was re- 
covered, sufficed to alter the surface of the coins 
tothe depth of a quarter of a line. On being 
taken from the water they were found to be 
covered with a black film, which came off in scales, 
and which I have recognized as horn silver. 

In another note of a little later date, publish- 
edin 1799, in the Journal de Physique, we find 
the following passage relating principally to the 
indications of mercury in the waters of the sea 
and in sea salt :— 

If some one, after reading this, will take the 
trouble to observe whether the copper sheath- 
ing of a new vessel becomes silvered in any part, 
especially when it goes to sea for the first time ; 
ifhe will furthermore suspend a plate of gold in 
the water and observe the changes in it, he may 

able, perhaps, on his return, to furnish one 

more to the natural history of marine salt. 
Who knows that the destruction of sheathings 
sometimes so rapid and the cause of which is so 
wuknown) may not depend on the existence of 
t being more abundant in certain seas than 
In others? 

Such was the state of the question when, some 
years after, Messrs. Malaguti, Durocher & Sar- 
wan, by a series of the most interesting experi- 
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ments, proved the existence of chloride of silver 
in the waters of the ocean. 

A short time after, a more distinguished savant 
(Mr. Forchammer, of Copenhagen,) confirmed 
the fact in regard to the waters of the Baltic. 

It would seem to result from the citations 
above, that Proust concluded, not that silver ex- 
ists in solution in the ocean, but that silver cast 
to the bottom of the sea (by wrecked ships) is 
not preserved in the metallic state, but passes to 
the state of chloride of silver soluble in chloride 
of sodium, and that if the bottom of the sea 
should ever rise and become a continent, the 
precious metal would be recovered in the form 
of that ore. Furthermore, it will be understood 
that the quantity of silver dissolved in marine 
waters from the ingots or coins lost in wrecks 
would be too small, considering the great extent of 
the seas, to be perceptible. It was from an en- 
tirely different point of view that Messrs. Mala- 
guti, Durocher and Sarzeau commenced their 
researches; the diffusion of silver in metallic 
minerals being a fact well established, these 
learned men thought that this metal ought also 
to be found in the waters of the sea. By multi- 
plied experiments they have fully proved its 
presence in the waters of the ocean, and they have 
even succeeded in determining approximately 
the quantity, which amounts to about the one- 
thousandth part of a pound of silver in 100,000 
lbs. of water. They have also detected the ex- 
istence of a small quantity of silver in a sample 
of rock salt taken from the mines of the depart- 
ment of La Meurthe, where it constitutes, as is 
well known, a marine deposit formed in regular 
beds intercalated in marl ; which leaves no doubt 
in the minds of these chemists that silver existed 
in ancient seas as well as in those of the present 
day. 

Tt is, then, to causes inherent in the physical 
elements of the globe, and wholly independent 
of the existence of man, that the introduction of 
silver into the waters of the globe is to be attribu- 
ted. Messrs. Malaguti and Durocher have point- 
ed out two sources from which it may have come 
—one the emanations of the chloride of silver 
coming from the bosom of the earth, or more 
simply, by the slow action which salt water exer- 
cises on the argentiferous sulphurets of exist- 
ing formations, either of the surface of continents 
or at the bottom of the sea. 

We shall terminate this curious historical 
sketch by informing our readers of the experi- 
ments made in connection with this subject (du- 
ring the last year) by Mr. Tuld, who, by repeating 
in America the experiments of Messrs. Malaguti, 
Durocher and Sarzeau, has confirmed in a very 
interesting manner the fact established several 
years ago by these chemists. Considering the 
reductive action which a plate of copper exercises 
on chloride of silver dissolved in chloride of so- 
dium, Mr. Tuld thought that the copper and’ 
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brass used in protecting vessels which have been 
some time in the sea, ought to contain silver. 
On examining a piece of copper sheathing taken 
from a ship which had cruised seven years in the 
Pacific Ocean, he found it so friable that it could 
be pulverized between the fingers. It contained 
more than a half per cent of silver. Another 
experiment was made on two specimens of cop- 
per sheathing, one of which had been used three 
years in the Pacific Ocean, while the other had 
never been in salt water. The former contained 
eight times more silver than the latter. 

In a word, the silver contained in solution in 
the waters of the sea represents a mass more con- 
siderable than that which has been extracted by 

@man.since the origin of the actual epoch from 
the bosom of the earth! Mr. Tuld comes to 
the conclusion that the ocean contains at least 
2,000,000 tons of silver. What able chemist 
will find the practical means of extracting this 
enormous mass of treasure ?— LZ’ Invention. 

sina 
APPLE BLOSSOMS. 
By Horatio Aua@gr, JR. 
I sit in the shadow of apple boughs, 
In the fragrant orchard close, 
And around me flosts the scented air 
With its wave-like tidal flows. 
I close my eyes in a dreamy bliss 
And call no king my peer, 
For is not this the rare, sweet time, 
The blossoming time of the year? 


I lie on a couch of downy grass, 
With delicate blossoms strewn, 

And I feel the throb of Nature’s heart 
Responsive to my own. 

O the world is fair, and God is good 
That maketh life so dear, 

For is not this the rare, sweet time, 
The blossoming time of the year ? 


I can see through the rifts of the apple boughs 
The delicate blue of the sky, 
And the changing clouds with their marvellous tints 
That drift so lazily by. 
And strange, sweet thoughts sing through my brain, 
And Heaven it seemeth near. 
O, is it not a rare, sweet time, 
The blossoming time of the year? 
———-+or-—_- ——_____ 


INFLUENCE OF COMMUNION WITH GOD. 
When one, that holds communion with the skies, 
Has filled his urn where the pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
*T is e’en as if an angel shook his wings ; 
Immorta! fragrance fills the circuit wide 
That tells us where his treasures are supplied. 
So when the ship, well freighted with the stores 
The sun matures on India’s spicy shores, 

Has dropp’ed her anchor, and her canvass furled 
In some safe heaven of our western world, 
*T were vain inquiring to what port she went, 
The gale informs us, laden with the scent. 
Cowper. 
————_-~or— 
TINCTURE OF ROSES. 


Take the leaves of the common rose (centifolie,) 
place them, without pressing them, in a bottle, 
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pour some good spirits of wine upon them, closg 
the bottle, and let it stand until itis required fox 
use. This tincture will keep for years, and yielda 
perfume little inferior to ottar of roses; afew dropg 
of it will suffice to impregnate the atmosphere of — 
a room with a delicious odor. Common vinegar ig” 
greatly improved by a very small quantity being 


added to it.— German paper. 











For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER. 


Having just passed through what has been 
deemed an unusually “ damp, rainy spell,” and 
by many an almost unprecedentedly cold one, 
the following synopsis of ‘the average temper 
tures of the first week in the SrxtH months for 
the four yeara designated, at the hours oi 
and 3, is furnished for comparison : 


















9 o'clock. 120°clock. 30’clock. Gen. Ay 

1857 66.57 79. 78.66 74.07 
1858 70.43 79.86 82.57 77.62 
1859 66.57 74.71 75.14 75.14 
1860 67.43 74.43 79. 7562 
J.M. EB 

Philadelphia, 6th month, 1860. " 
—__—»-__—_ e 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. ‘oy 






VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 






By Yarpugy Taytor. 
(Continued from page 198.) 


The leaves of pines and firs are persistent, that 
is, they continue more than one season and re 
tain their green color. Some varieties fall after 
the second season, while others continue greg 
for several years. They are all needle or awk 
shaped. When the young shoots of these ate 
putting forth, the arrangement of the leaves cam 
be seen plainly, the young leaves forming regi 
lar lines around the stem, according to the - 
arrangement of that particular family. In the 
pines the leaves arise in twos, threes or fivé 
from one sheath. These sheaths are placed of 
the bark, but no buds for future growth are abor 
them at their base, as in deciduous trees. B 
however, are produced on the branches, but with+ 
out connection with the leaves, and are mor 
numerous near the extremity of the j 
growth, forming a circle of branches there. Thug 
the age of a tree may often be told by the num 
ber of these circles. The difference between tie 
fir and the spruce is, that the leaves of the a 
are sometimes flattened or awl-shaped, and ate 
placed mostly on opposite sides of the branch it 
a comb-like form. They generally have one 0 
two light colored lines beneath the leaf, the 
whole length of it. The spruces have needit 
shaped leaves distributed regularly around 
stem, and are generally shorter than the pt 
or than some of the firs. The junipers, ine 
ing our red cedar, have sharp imbricated 
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around the small branches that answer the end 
of leaves ; these are very persistent. The arbor 
yite has smooth seales on opposite sides of the 
branch, giving it a flattened appearance, while the 
small branches all issue from those two sides. 
The leaves of some foreign trees, as the cedar of 
Lebanon, the African cedar and some others, 
issue in bundles like little brushes from the 
branches, and if the bud then does not grow, 
they remain in bundles, but otherwise they are 
distributed along the stem of the new shoot. This 
character belongs to the larch, which though a 
resinous tree is not an evergreen ; its leaves are 
soft, and fall at the approach of winter. 

Evergreens generally are natives of elevated 
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is congenial to the chestnut tree, and where this 
hounds the soil is generally easy to work, but 
soon becomes exhausted. Such amendments 
as lime and bone, act beneficially here. Most 
kinds of trees and plants produce flowers and 
seeds, and are called flowering plants, while a 
few of what are considered the more ‘imperfect 
forms of vegetable life are called flowerless 
plants. 

The flower is considered a very important part 
of vegetable economy, as the production of seed 
depends upon the perfection of the flower. 
Flower-buds, like leaf-buds, take their rise from 
the base of the leaf, and cannot always be dis- 
tinguished from each other before they become 


lands or of high latitudes. This, however, is: enlarged and ready to open. The several parts 
not without exception, but the exception is| of the flower have distinct names. The outer 
dependent on the soil. They mostly grow on! scales of the bud are similar to the séales of the 
granitic or sandy soils, in which potash is too leaf-bud. When it expands we have the petals 
deficient for a vigorous growth of other vegetation. 'or leaves of the flower; these are often of 
Not that they will not grow in other soils, but as brilliant colors, and of various forms. In natural 





the seeds of almost all our evergreens are quite 
small, and the young plants grow slowly for 
several years, they are almost certain to be 
smothered in soils that produce a heavy growth. 





flowers, or those not altered by cultivation, they 
are single or only one circle of petals around the 
flower. But in double flowers, those made so 
by cultivation, their number is greatly increased. 


Hence the reason why pine comes in so readily | Witness the rose, now so very double. The wild 
in lands thrown out of cultivation, because they | rose from which the cultivated ones have been 
are poor. These lands are exhausted of much | produced, are always single, with five petals in 


of their potash, and as pine requires very little 
of that mineral in its growth, they find sufficient 
matter to sustain them. Thus pine succeeds on 
the sandy lands of our sea coast, where timber 


, one circle. 


| 


The increase of petals is at the ex- 
pense of the seed, the double ones seldom pro- 
ducing any. The number of petals is very 
various in different varieties, but each variety is 


which yields potash in burning can hardly thrive. | uniform. Sometimes the involucre, or outer 


Here isa beautiful provision of nature for re- 
claiming such lands. The roots of these trees 
penetrate deeply in such soils and bring up a 
small portion of potash to the surface; this is 
deposited mostly in the leaves, and these leaves 
falling to the ground, this mineral is accumulated 
at the surface, so that after a number of years 
such soils are capable of again producing grain. 
It is said that in Scotland, where barren moun- 
tainous land formerly existed, the proprietors 
planted largely of the larch, a resinous wood 
similar in its habits to the pine, and that this 
land has since become coated with grass, andnow 
affords fine ranges for sheep pasture, thus adding 
greatly to its value. In France and in some 
other countries, barren blowing sands are being 
covered with young evergreens, and the prospect 
of greatly increasing their. productiveness is 
quite encouraging. 

An intelligent person may form a very correct 
opinion of the value of a soil for agricultural 
purposes, by observing the variety of timber 
gtowing upon it. If the trees are such as pro- 
duce potash in burning, he may be sure that that 
mineral exists in the soil. There are, however, 
some varieties of these that always grow in a 
Wet soil, and such soils are objectionable unless 
Well drained. However when this is done they 
are productive. A micaceous, or magnesian soil, 





covering, has bright colors, and is generally con- 
sidered the flower, as in the common dogwood, 
80 conspicuous in the spring in our woods ; while 
the true flower is quite small and situated at the 
apex of the embryo, or seed vessel. So also of 
the sun-flower, the true flower is quite small, 
while the disk is very large and conspicuous. 
Within the petals are two essential organs of 
the flower, occupying two circles ; the outer one is 
called the stamen. These are small filaments or 
slender stalks, having on the summit a rounded 
body called the anther, filled with a powder call- 
ed pollen, which at a proper time is discharged. 
In the centre of the flower is the pistil; this 
contains at the base the ovary destined to con- 
tain the seeds, and the stem with a small knob 
or point at the summit. This knob or point is 
moist at the time the flower is in perfection, and 
the stamens bursting by the wind, or by insects, 
the pollen is conveyed to the summit and be- 
comes attached there, and thus fructification is 
produced. This, however, occurs in a perfect 
flower, that is one containing both stamens and 
pistils. There are generally more stamens than 
pistils, though often several of the latter. There 
are many plants and trees that have no per- 
fect flowers ; they have some flowers with stamens 
only, and some with pistils only. Somie trees 
have staminate flowers only, while others bear 
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pistilate flowers only. The entire family of the 
gourd tribe, including the cucumber, melon, 
squash, &c., have different flowers on the same 
vine, the pistilate having the young fruit at the 
base, while the staminate has not. In this case 
the pollen, which isa yellow powder, is carried by 
bees and other insects from one flower to another, 
as they are very busy when these are in bloom, 
and are often seen quite covered with the yellow 
powder. Honey bees collect the pollen of flowers, 
carry it to the hives and deposit it as bee bread. 
They may be seen running over the stamens of 
flowers when the pollen is ripe, and as it becomes 
entangled in the short hairs on their bodies, they 
scrape it off with their fore legs, and deposit it 
on the thighs of their hind legs where there is 
& concavity to secure it. In this way it is con- 
veyed to the hive, and serves for food for them- 
selves or their young. Many other kinds of 
insects seem to be fond of the pollen or the honey 
of the flowers, and in this way it is carried from 
one place to another sufficient for fertilization. 
Nature is always lavish in reproduction. Vastly 
more pollen is produced than is necessary to 
fertilize the stamens, and vastly more seed is 
we than is sufficient to continue the species. 

n the Indian corn, for instance, the pistil is the 
silk of the young ear, and a single filament reaches 
to every grain that succeeds, while the pollen 
is produced on the tassel, and in falling reaches 
the silk. We often see the pollen covering the 
surface of the ground giving it a yellow tinge. 

Hence when two varieties of corn, as the yellow 
and white, grow near together, the pollen of 
the white falling on the silk of the yellow, pro- 
duces some white grains, and the pollen of the 
yellow produces yellow grains in a stalk of the 
white corn. Gardeners are aware of this fact, 
and in raising seed are careful to keep the dif- 
ferent varieties of the same plant as distant as 
possible. The pollen of different families of 
plants do not seem to injure each other. Ama- 
teur cultivators have availed themselves of this 
fact, and have produced, and are producing, new 
varieties of fruit. This crossing is termed hy- 
bridizing, and with careful attention will doubt- 
lesa produce valuable results. In the grape, for 
instance, the foreign varieties are, many of them, 
superior in flavor to our natives, but they are 
not hardy. From the smallness of their flowers 
the difficulty of crossing is increased, but if we 
could produce varieties that would be hardy, and 
partake of the flavor of the foreign, they would be 
really valuable. Such attempts are being made, 
and success thus far is quite encouraging. 

Most evergreens have separate flowers on the 
same tree, but the red cedar is an exception ; the 
staminate are all on one tree, and the pistilate 
on another. Most pines bear pollen very pro- 
fusely, and in the proper season, a strong blast 
of wind in passing over a forest of them will 
raise clouds of yellow dust, and carry it some- 


times to great distances. These clouds hay 
been occasionally brought down again by shower 
of rain, and the pollen being found floatin 
the surface of the waterin ponds and s 
has by the ignorant and superstitious been 
posed to be showers of sulphur. This 
supposed to fall from the clouds, has been gm 
sociated in the minds of such, with the fing 
conflagration that many suppose is to take 
with this planet. Hence we see the value of 
science in correcting the fears and superstitions 
of the ignorant. Another fact that has alarmed 
many has been satisfactorily accounted fur, 
Instances have oceurred where reddish spots hat 
been found on fences, plants, and on the 
and small lumps of something like flesh area 
casionally met with. The conclusion has ben 
at once come'to, that it was a shower of flesh'aid 
blood. This, were it a fact, would be ala 
But it is well known to entomologists, that 
tain insects, soon after being transformed ' iii 
their perfect or winged state, discharge a reddith 
or yellowish golored fluid. And it is also’wéll 
known that many varieties of such insects it 
remarkable for making such changes simultate 
ously, and issue from the ground nearly alla 
once. Witness the cicadia or American loeuit, 
where thousands and perhaps millions. comet 
the surface of the ground within a few days, and 
most within a few hours. The moth of theaik 
worm, for instance, discharges a large amounted 
fluid, soon after issuing from the chrysalis state, 
Birds, we know, feed on insects, and as 
small ones have to divide a large insect befére 
consuming it, their leaving a part would accdtl 
for the appearance of pieces of flesh. Thus 
satisfactory explanation is given of what Wa 
considered by the ignorant a fearful portend)# 
superstition always supposes such things to por 
tend some calamity. 
In strawberry culture, the theory of sexuil 
difference in the flowers has been the subjeotét 
much discussion. The native strawberry 
is almost always perfect, but in the cultivated 
varieties this is not always the case. . Cultivattal 
in’ this fruit as in the rose and most double 
flowers, has had the effect of changing the norttill 
condition of the flower. Some have rudi 
or imperfect stamens and only pistils. Sucha 
called pistilate, and will not produce fruit atilell 
fertilized by staminate flowers. Some culti 
contend, however, that such, when 
fertilized, bear the largest crops. Many amot 
our most esteemed varieties are of this class, 
sometimes for want of this knowlegde they! 
not given satisfaction. Those flowers 
stamens are called staminate flowers, and 
themselves perfect their fruit, and the ori 
of some of those later varieties assert, t 
productiveness is equal to that of any 
They have at least one advantage, they do a0 
need the presence of any others near 
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That section of the country where seedlings have 


fruit and the extension of its culture at present | been relied on for orchards, is the best place to 
js remarkable. Tliose of us who can look back | search for improvement ; for though a large por- 


for fifty years, and remember only the wild straw- 
berry of our fields and meadows, and recollect 
them as the only ones found in our markets, can 
realize the change that has taken place. Now 
they are brought to our cities by hundreds and 
thousands of bushels, where formerly they only 
came by quarts, and at a price far below what is 
now obtained. The end to improvement does 
not appear to be yet; we hear of new varieties 
being originated almost every year, and often 
extolled as exceeding any heretofore produced. 
Natural hybridizing has been taken advantage 
of to improve different varieties of the cherry. 
Dr. Kirkland of Cleaveland, Ohio, had a tree 
of the yellow Spanish cherry, that grew close to 
another good kind of heart cherry. He conceived 
the idea that the seed of this tree might be ad- 
vantageously used in producing improved varic- 
ties. Accordingly he planted largely of the seeds 
from this tree, and in fruiting these seedlings, he 
found that out of many trees there were some 
very promising varieties. These having been 
since tested, have added quite a number of valu- 
able new varieties, that are being largely dis- 
seminated. Many new varieties of fruit are thus 
‘produced from chance seedlings. Different 


theories have been acted upon by different per- 


sons, in the improvement of fruits. Dr. Van 
Mons of Belgium, experimented nearly his whole 
life in pear culture. His plan was to take the 
seeds of some healthy strong variety, not par- 
ticular as to quality, and plant and fruit them ; 
then take their seeds, plaut and fruit them again, 
and so on in succession. He found that by so 
doing he shortened the time of their coming to 
maturity. At first it often took twelve or fifteen 
years to fruit a seedling, but after a few genera- 
tions, they fruited in six or eight years. In this 
way he produced some valuable varieties, but it 
is now considered rather a tedious operation. The 
plan now recommended by our best pomologists, 
is to plant the seeds of the best varietics grown 
on healthy trees, as this is the way which is 
thought most likely to insure improvement. No 
inferior variety should be suffered to grow near 
those intended to experiment from. 

That like begets like is an axiom of much 
truth in vegetable production, yet there are 
variations ; and it is by observing these variations, 
and making the most of them, that improvement is 
tobe expected. The seeds of a good apple, for 
Instance, will not all produce exactly similar 

uit, Some may be equal orsuperior, but most 
will be inferior, probably from a tendency to re- 
turn to the original stock. By selecting those 
that are superior, we may go on to improve. 
By depending upon grafting altogether, we pre- 
vent any improvement taking place, as it is only 
from seedlings that new varieties are produced. 


tion may be inferior, we may reasonably expect to 
meet with some really good fruit. This has 
proved to be the case in the mountainous portions 
of the southern States. Formerly the Cherokee 
and Choctaw Indians occupied this section, and 
were advised to plant orchards by sowing seed- 
lings. This was dove largely, and among so many 
there have been some very superior varieties 
selected of latter years. There is reason to be- 
lieve, that here is a source from which it would 
be advisable to select winter fruit generally, for 
the middle and southern States. In the northern 
States the summers are shorter than ours, and 
fruit adapted to that section becomes fall fruit 
by moving south. All fruits requite a certain 
length of time and amount of heat to ripen, and 
if that amount is had earlier, they ripen regard- 
less of time, at least in a measure. Amateurs 
now ripen grapes and other fruits much earlier 
than their usual time, by suiting the conditions 
to such requirements. And it is only by a 
knowledge of such requirements and conditions, 
that we can reasonably hope for success in this 
particular or indeed in any other. 
(To be continued.) 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Fearrut Tornavo.—Appalling devastation in Iowa 
and Iilinots—the storm in Ohio and Kentucky. On the 
2d, 3d and 4thinsts. various pointsin Jowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky, were visited by a tem- 
pest, or series of tempests, which, in some places, 
raged with terrible violence, resulting in the 
wholesale destruction of property, and in great loss of 
life. In others, though much less severe, its effects 
were still very disastrous. At Alton the total amount 
of damages is estimated at two bundred thousaad dol- 
lars ($200,000.) The most fedrful effects of the burri- 
cane were experienced in 


IOWA AND NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 


It traversed a distance of about one hundred miles, 
starting from Lion county, Iowa, and travelling in a 
generally northeast direction, crossing the track of 
the C. I. and N. R. R., at Lisbon, taking. the station- 
house, eating-house, and all the warehouses at that 
station, missing the principal part of the villagé, and 
before reaching there we hear of sixteen deaths. One 
vein of the storm passed north of Mechanicsville, 
demolishing everything in its course, and killing six- 
teen persons. 

The rest took in its course part of Onion Grove, and 
killed two persons, and near Onion Grove it killed 
fifteen persons. It passed south of the railroad near 
Dewitt, killing twenty-seven persons, sixteen on the 
farm of Thomas Hatfield, and demolished the resid- 
ence of G. W. Ames. It then passed south of Romessa 
and Low More, taking in its course the house of David 
Millard, killing him and a portion of bis family, also 
the house of Thorburg McKinney, and Ralston’s and 
several others, Itthenstruck Camgnebe, on the Jowa, 
and Albany, on the Hiinois bank. Thence it moved 
across Whiteside, into Lee county whence the latest 
accounts of its ravages come. At Lisbon, Iowa, the 
railroad depot was destr yed, and one train of ten 
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freight cars was lifted bodily from the track, and 
dashed to pieces. At Dewitt, Clinton county, lowa, 
twenty miles west of the river, sixteen to eighteen per- 
sons were killed. ; 

Camanche, the scene of the most fearful destruction, 
is a town of about 1,500 inhabitants, eight miles south 
of Clinton. It occupies a level plain or plateau, elevat- 
ed abont fifteen feet above the river. The town was 
built along and immediately upon the brink of the 
Mississippi, and somewhat compactly for » Western 
town, this being one of the comparatively older points. 
and founded in 1837. It has numerous substantial 
buildings, and others in erection, and three churches. 

The tornado came upon Camanche about seven 
o'clock P.M. An eye witness describes it in appear- 
ance as resembling an inverted hay-cock, its broad 
point sweeping the earth in its fearful march. As it 
came a peculiar moaning sound struck the ear, beard 
even at some distance on either side the track. All 
was over in about three minutes. At the expiration 
of that brief interval not a single business building in 
the village remained standing. The Millard House, 
a large three-story hotel, was totally destroyed and 
several of its inmates were killed 

At Albany, on the opposite shore, three persons 
were killed, ten fatally wounded, three are reported 
missing and others are badly burt. In London and 
Mount Pleasant, in the same county (Whiteside), four 
persons were killed, and about an equal number 
wounded. 

A gentleman, who was a passenger northwest on the 
Illinois Central Railroad, counted seventeen buildings 
destroyed on the line where the tornado crossed the 
road. Fragments of clapboards, siding, &c., were 
fuund at Fulton, believed to have been carried from 
Albany, a distance of eight miles. 

The very surface of the ground was rent and torn as 
by plougbshares, along the course of the destroyer. 
One eye witness stated that the turf is in spots torn up. 


Qne man back of Camanche on the prairie was blown 


from his bed a distance of twenty rods. 

The amount of damage at Camanche alone is esti- 
mated at $250,000. 

At Dayton, Ohio, and the neighborhood, houses and 
barns, were damaged, trees were torn up by the roots, 
and the grain crops twisted into kinks and strewn upon 
the ground. 

The mail train on tife Galena and Milwaukie road, 
coming east, was overtaken by the tornado in the 
swamp, between Gordentown and Arcanum, and, for 
a time, it was feared that the train would be crushed 
and the passengers killed by the falling timber. The 
engineer backed the train to the vicinity of a wheat 
field, where it remained until the track was cleared 
ro as to permit them to proceed. 

Much damage was also done in Lexington County, 
Ky., and in Jessamine County it is computed from 
ene-third to one-half the timber is prostrated.—-Zz- 
change Papers. 


Theodore Parker died at Florence on the 10th ult, 
He bas bequeathed his private library containing over 


30,000 volumes to the public library of the city of 


Boston. 


Tae Carrie Diszase 1x Enouanp.—The cattle dis- 
ease now raging in Eastern Massachusetts, prevailed 
in England from 1744 te 1755. In Nottiogbamsbire 
40,000 head of cattle died in six months ; in Cheshire, 
30,000. During the third year of the disease, £135,000 
were paid out of the public treasury as a recompense 
for slaughtered cattle. In 1857, in forty-three villages 
in Holland, 14,000 head of cattle died or were killed. 
It seems to pase over districts precisely as the cholera ; 
and we have no doubt, having reached the United 


States, that it will ran its course, whatever means 
may be taken to check it, though they will most Probae 
b'y have the effect to modify its destructiveness. 







F. Hall of Connecticut sailed last week from. Ne 


land and ice in a boat upon a sledge, to find survivors, 









A New Searca ror tHe Franks Expspirioy ; 
London for the North, intending by a journey over 


if there are any, of the Franklin Expedition, as also tp 
survey the unexplored region between Oape Willough- 
by and the eastern entrance to Fury and Hecker 
Straits. He sailed with Capt. Buddington, of the 
whale-ship George Henry, and took with him the 
Esquimaux, Cud-la-ju-ah, as bis mate. 





THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovr anp Meat.—The Flour market is very quiel, 
Sales of good superfine, for shipment, at $5 50 a 5 6 
per barrel, and extra family at $5 75 a6 25. There ig 
a steady home demand witbin the range of the samg 
figures, and fancy lots at $6 50 a 7 00—according 
quality. Small eales of Rye Flour and Corn M 
The former is held at $3 88, and the latter at $3 
per barrel, for Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—There is a steady demand for Wheat: Sale 
at $1 25 a 1 35 per bushel for fair and good red Peng. 
sylvania, and $1 40 a 144 for good Southern, and 
$1 45 a 1 50 for fair to prime white. Rye is dullat 
83 cents. Cornis firmly held. Sales of prime yellow 
at 67 cents, afloat, and inferior at 60 cents. Oats are 
unchanged at 43 a 44¢. for Pennsylvania, and 40c. ior 
Delaware. : 

CLoVERSEED is scarce, and prime is wanted at $450 
per 64 pounds. No change in Timothy or Flaxseed, . 





tere LAWN.—-This establishment will re-open 
for tbe reception of Boarders early in the 6th mo, 
House very large, well shaded, 3} miles from the ste 
tien at Kennett Square, on the Philadelphia and Balt 
more Central Railroad, at which place, persons leaving — 
the corner of 18th and Market sts., arrive in 2} hour, | 
and by forwarding information previous to 
coming, will be conveyed to this place. Terms per 
week, $5. Children under 12 years, $3. s 
Reference—Joel J. Baily, No. 219 Market Street, — 
EDiITH B. CHALFANT, Proprietor. — 
Unionville P. O., Chester Co., * 


RE 


S 


6mo. 2—6 t. 
\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer see 
sion of this institution will commence on the 2190@ 
5th mo., and continue twenty weeks. z 
Terms $70 per session, one half payable in adva: 
the other in the middle of the sess‘on. No 
charges. For further particulars, address ~- 
HERNY W. RIDGWAY, 

Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 

4 mo. 2st, 1860—3m. 





¥ 
i, 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS—It is intend 
commence the next session of this Institution on! 
30th of 4th month next. The course of. ingt 
will be extensive and thorough. Terms, 60 doll 
per session of 5 months; no extras except for t 
Greek and Latin languages, which will be five d 
each. For reference and further particulars, en 
for circulars of 











BENJAMIN SWAYNE, 


3d mo 31 London Grove P. 0. Chester Co. F 






Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn's Bt ; 


